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translated it and as having related " about the translation, respectively. 
Demetrius, later, " became confused with the Demetrius famed among 
the Greeks of the time of the first Ptolemy," and then " Aristeas had to 
become a heathen too." That " the legend ascribes the greater glory to 
Demetrius, and not to Aristeas," would go to show that "the work" of 
the former was " the older and more celebrated " (p. 35). A number 
of such examples of fanciful conjectures being represented as self- 
evident facts might be enumerated. In representing the influence of 
Hellenism on the intellectual life of late Judaism, Schlatter goes so far 
as to assume such influence even when the dependence upon or the 
natural development out of older Old Testament ideas is clearly 
evident. For instance, he finds that the explanation in Daniel of the 
seventy years of Jeremiah as meaning seventy year-weeks, "shows" 
both the Pythagorean " idea of number as the key to all things " and 
the significance attached to the number 7 in the Pythagorean physics 
(p. 83) ; and the description of God in the apocalypse of Abraham as 
"immeasurable fire" (in reality it is the heavenly throne which is so 
described) he traces back to the influence of the Stoic philosophy 
(pp. 173 and 269), although the dependence upon Ezekiel I and upon 
the corresponding description in the Ethiopian book of Enoch is 
unmistakable. The author even maintains that the " Rabbinat [his 
name for "scribism"] had its roots in HeHenism " (pp. no, 61 f., etc.). 

Moses Buttenwieser. 
Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, O. 

ElNLEITUNG IN DIE BOCHER DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Von 

Wolf Wilhelm Baudissin. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1901. Pp. 
xviii + 834, with indices of Scripture references, subjects, 
and of persons. M. 14. 

This volume differs from the ordinary German book in not using 
abbreviations for the pentateuchal documents, and in relegating the 
Scripture references to the margin. The author does not expend his 
strength in combating the views of others, but presents his own clearly 
and fully. He occupies a position in regard to the age and succession 
of the documents in the Pentateuch quite different from that held by 
the majority of Old Testament critics, and of which he has already 
given indications in earlier writings. In this respect Dillmann has 
found in Baudissin a worthy successor. 

The author first gives a brief survey of the field of " General Intro- 
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duction " (pp. 1-54), in which he furnishes a sketch of the history of 
Old Testament introduction, the form and transmission of the Old 
Testament, the canon, and the text. In this treatment there is not 
much that is new, though all is well arranged. Passing now to the 
Pentateuch, he considers E the oldest writer, and so earlier than Y. 
He affirms that E is far simpler in his mode of narration than Y, hence 
betrays greater age, and is nearer the head-sources of the legends of 
the patriarchal period. E is less influenced by Amos and Hosea than 
Y. He assigns Y to the first half of the eighth century and E to a 
slightly earlier period. LH was written before the exile, and the com- 
mand to slay at one sanctuary must be from a pre-deuteronomic age. 
In like manner Baudissin sees evidence of a pre-exilic period in the 
warnings against Canaanitish idolatry, especially against the worship 
of Moloch, but he thinks there is no doubt that LH is younger than 
the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20 : 23 — 23 : 19), which was written 
at the beginning of the eighth century, or in the ninth. 

The book of Deuteronomy, composed of various parts, was ascribed 
to Moses with the knowledge that he was not its author, in order to 
secure currency for ideas which were characteristic of the Jeremianic 
age. Baudissin does not speak of it as a " pious fraud," but evidently 
his view of the method by which it was promulgated does not differ 
essentially from that expressed by Kuenen. Critics sometimes do not 
distinguish sufficiently between the oriental and the occidental type of 
mind in the matter of authorship. It would be quite possible for an 
oriental writer, who was familiar with the Tordth, known as " Moses," 
to be unconscious of radically modifying the ancient ideas and usages 
which he employed as his materials. The idea of meum and tuum in 
literary work among orientals is at a minimum. With such a habit of 
mind the deliberate intention to deceive or to take advantage of a 
great name may well have been absent. All legal usage was known 
as " Moses ; " each writer, therefore, would consider his interpretation 
of law as entirely in accordance with the great lawgiver, as embodying 
his very words. 

Baudissin nowhere exhibits a trace of a tone which rejoices in the 
perplexities of the traditional school. It is interesting to see that he 
claims that the Tordth of PC are pre-deuteronomic, and that the para- 
graph in Deuteronomy about the preparation of Moses for his death 
clearly originated in PC. 

Whatever may be thought of Baudissin's argumentation, it seems 
clear that much ancient usage must be embodied in PC, so that we are 
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not to suppose that the origin of many of the laws is post-exilic. The 
reviewer counsels caution, in view of his studies among Arabs and 
Syrians, in holding that we have abrupt changes in the Tordth of 
ancient Israel which would thus be the product of a few generations. 

Baudissin's personal discussion of the various books seems to be 
unusually full ; e. g., he devotes thirty-four pages to the book of 
Daniel. The work seems to be designed for the practical purpose of 
aiding students in their mastery of the subject of Old Testament intro- 
duction, and for this purpose it is to be highly commended. 

Samuel Ives Curtiss. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. 



Moses and the Prophets. By Milton S. Terry. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1901. Pp. 198. $1. 

The object of this book by Professor Terry, according to the 
preface, is " to furnish a much-needed statement of some of the rights 
and reasons of modern biblical criticism." It " aims to be constructive 
and conservative," the preface further declares. 

A brief " introductory " section treats of the formation of the Old 
Testament canon. Chap. 1, " Divine-Human Lawgiving," deals with 
the composite character and the different codes of the Pentateuch, 
presenting well and briefly the reasons for thinking that the Penta- 
teuch was a gradual growth, only completed after the exile. In chap. 
2, " Books of Prophetic History," our author discusses the character 
and the mode of composition of the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings ; then calls attention to their most notable characters, and 
points out their principal lessons. In chap. 3, " Books of Prophetic 
Oracles," no attempt is made to set forth the contents and character 
of all " those books of prophecy which preserve for us the words of 
the great Hebrew seers," but certain selected books, which "best rep- 
resent the distinctive ' types of prophecy," are considered, and their 
contents and chief lessons are presented to the reader. These books 
are those of Amos, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. In chap. 4, " Compilations 
of Prophetic Oracles," the unity of the books of Isaiah and Zechariah 
is discussed, and the reasons are clearly and, in the main, happily, 
given which have induced many students of these books to conclude 
that each of them is a collection of prophecies by more than one 
author. During the discussion of this chapter Professor Terry seeks 
to show that the references made by Jesus and the New Testament 



